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‘Tubulars Stand Great Test 


We insist upon truth in Tubular advertisements. We prove Tubulars 
will do what we claim before we claim it. Tubulars are more durable than 
any other separator. We guarantee this. Back of this guarantee is abso- 
lute knowledge of Tubular quality. Actual tests of Tubulars surprise the 
doubters every time. Here is a hard 
test: On Aug. 2, 1904, we attached a 
No. 9 Dairy Tubular to a mechanical driving 
apparatus that turns the machine as a man 
would. This Tubular was not specially select- 
ed, but was taken at random from the many 
finished Tubulars in our ware house. This 
Tubular, at date of writing, has been in con- 
stant operation, every working day, for three 
and one half months. It has run fifty hours 
a week for fifteen weeks—and is still running. 
Below we give facts and figures of the test, 
showing what wonderful work this Tubular 
has done, and how easily it has done it. 


DAIRY TUBULAR SEPARATOR 


A Hard Test 














Machine under test No. 9 Tubular 
Capacity 900 Ibs. per hour 
Hours in operation 750 
Total time adjusting Not any 
Total time oiling Not over three minutes 
Total repairs Not any 
Total oil used Not over 2 quarts 
Revolutions of crank 1,972,575 
Revolutions of bowl 720,000,000 

fi Number pounds separated 675,000 

= 675,000 lbs. of milk is about equal to the yield of ten aver- 


age cows for a period of 11 years, 6 months, and 23 days. This 

DAIRY test is unequalled. It confirms all we claim for the Tubular— 

a is positive guarantee of quality. It shows that Tubulars are 

capable of doing work equal to at least eleven years’ service 

in a ten cow dairy, with no expense for repairs and with the use of not over 

two quarts of oil. The test still continues. This Tubular will greatly sur- 

pass its performance up to the present. At time of writing it shows 

almost no wear. We will keep you informed about the doings of this 
machine. 












Write for Catalog D 


The Sharples Co., — P. M. Sharples 
Chicago, Ill. West Chester, Pa. 
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The Watson High-Pressure 
FOUR-ROW POTATO SPRAYER 


Entirely Automatic, with Agitator and Brushes, which 
Stirs the Liquid and Keeps the Suc- 
tion Strainer Clean 


Wheels and Nozzles Adjustable for rows 2 1-2 to 3 feet apart 


Fitted with thills for one horse ; tank holds sixty gallons 

Platform is skeleton form as shown, made from hardwood strips five inches wide and four inches 
apart 

Double cylinder pump, each cylinder 2's x 8 inches, separate suction pipes and all working parts are 
made of brass. No leather valves 

The best antomatic mechanical agitator fitted with automatic brushes to keep suction strainers clean, 
nsuring a steady and continuous supply, in through solution, and without clogging 

Wheels 50 inches in diameter, adjustable on the axle for rows planted 2's to 3 feet apart ; 3-inch tire 

Axle 1 7-16 inch turned steel ; 3 babbitted boxes, one at the center of the axle to prevent springing. 

Pressure adjustable, 50 to 100 pounds, at the will of the operator by use of a back pressure safety 
valve which will enable the pressure to be gotten up and} the mixture thoroughly stirred before commenc- 
ing to pray 

Four improved single Vermorel nozzles, adjustable to spray potatoes planted in rows two and one 
half to three feet apart, also a vertical adjustment of pipes and nozzles to allow a privilege of twelve inches 
up or down ; extreme height forty inches from the ground 

Nozzles and pipes as shown are in position for spraying four rows of potatoes when the tops 
small : may be removed for passing through gates by loosening two thumb screws. 

Will spray orchards, shrubs or any crop where it can be moved about and may be readily converted 
into a hand sprayer. 

Further information promptly upon a pplication. 

The WATSON will spray from thirty to forty acres of potatoes, cotton, tobacco or vegetables for 
day's work, and without waste of liquid 

This machine can be furnished with pole fortwo horses and with long evener and long neck yoke 
also with 100-gallon tank at additional cost. Itcan also be furnished with one or two leads of hose for 
orchard spraying 

We make a full line of Sprayers for all purposes. Write for catalogue. 


are 


a 


We have a WATSON 4-row Potato Sprayer of your manufacture and like it very much. 
EASTERLING BRrROsS., Martin, Fla., Jan. 10, 04 
Our WATSON 4-row Potato Sprayer works beautifully and we are much pleased with it 
C. B. WooLey, Arcade, N. Y., Aug. 13, '03 
We are so well pleased with the WATSON that we want you to send us another by first freight. 
BURT OLNEY CANNING Co., Oneida, N. Y., July 10, '03. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Elmira, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CounTRYMAN. 
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No Trace of Disease “ 
any one of the three years, 1901, 1902 or 1903 at or follow- 
ing the International Live Stock Exposition at Chicago. 
Is it remarkable? If you saw the shows you know the 
countless thousands in value assembled. There was 
anxiety among breeders. They had to be assured against 
the spreau of contagious diseases. The management met 
the demand each year by disinfecting with famous 


ZENOLEUM - 


Zen leum exclusively. That's high, reliable testimony. Do you use 4 
Zenoleum? It dstroys disease germs, avoids contagion, cures scab, § 

cholera and skin diseases, kills lice, removes stomach and intestinal 
wor 1s, establishes and maintains for live stock ideal sanitary conditions. 


“The Great Coal Tar Carbolic Disinfectant Dip.” 


Sample gallon of Zenoleum $1.50, express prepaid. 5 gallons $6.25, 
freight prepaid. If you breed live stock you should learn what Zenoleum 
will dofor you. Ask for free Zenoleum handbooks, “Veterinary Ad- 
viser"’ and ‘Piggie's Troubles.” A postal will bring them. ‘¢ 


eaZenner Disinfectant Go., 4 Bates St., Detroit, Mich. # 
5 ‘> 7 * 


ced. 





















Have you seen our catalog of Trees, Hardy Shrubbery, Roses, etc.? ITS FREE. 
Send for it; have your name on our mailing list and receive advance information of 
valuable new fruits and ornamentals. WE GROW our trees, GUARANTEE THEM 
and SELL DIRECT tothe planter at reasonable prices. If you want one tree or a thous- 
and, it will PAY YOU to write us. 


NO SCALE ever found in our Nursery, and every shipment is accompanied by the 
New York State certificate of freedom from disease. 


W. P. RUPERT & SON, 
(F. E. Rupert,—Class '91.) SENECA, WN. Y. 














Ss. T. NEVINS BOYS AND GIRLS 


326 HUESTIS ST. 








The Best Children’s Magazine. 
Makes the Best Christmas 


CLOTHING AND GENT’S FURNISHINGS eet i ee 


Se ee ie BOYS AND GIRLS 
Merchant Tailoring ITHACA, NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Corner, CountryMAN. 
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Ni BREE BEE BEE EE EE EE EEE BE EERE EEE 


IF IT IF ITISN’T AN EASTMAN IT ISN’T A KODAK 





The New “3K Folding Pocket 


KODAK 


In equipment it meets the demands of those 
who Know photography best. In simplicity it is 
adopted to the novice. 


> : 2 ’ ’ PLP LP PV PD 
PPP DPV POPP POP VPP VP PVD PY PD LLP YP DLP LPL PD PD PD PSP DPD ID PVPPVPVPV IVI ID POD 


| 


Pictures, 314 x54. Price, $20 


Wiasilinaian, 1 Kodak Co. 


Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


LPP SSP PS SD 


SPL PPFD DPOF DPOF DPF POP DPD FDP PPP DPF DP IPF PPP PPD * 


Iu writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CoUNTRYMAN. 
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1904 
PRIZE WINNERS 


NATIONAL 
BUTTERMAKERS CONVENTION 


Another De Laval Triumph 


The Annual Convention of the National Buttermakers Association was 
held at St. Louis, in connection with the Agricultural Department of the 
Exposition, the last week in October. 





The great International Butter Contest has always been the chief feature 
of these conventions, and in every year since their inauguration De Laval 
made butter has made a clean sweep of all awards and all higher scores. 
1904 shows even a more overwhelming De Laval triumph than ever before 


PRIZES AWARDED 


Every Single One to a DeLaval User 


Championship Cup—For Highest Average Score 
in Six Months National Contest—H. C. Han- 
son, Smith Mills, Minn. 95 87 

Gold Medal L.S. Taylor, Glenville, Minn., 98!'5 













Silver Medal—F. L. Odell, Greenfield, Towa, -__- 98 '4 
Wis., Silver Cup -F.W. Huth, Troy Center,---. 974 
ct. 4g F Ernest Johnson, Hebron, 9634 
wo ae Geo. Martin, Adams, 96'3 
Minn., ** oo W. F. Stahmann, Loretta, 96', 
Mich., ** . F. E. Stafford, Vicksburg,....  95'% 
Ind., ‘* rt J. M. Halderman, Plymouth, 95% 


Ss. D., 





0.2 Beck, Rid@er.......... 95 


SEPARATORS USED 


As a representative showing of the use of separators by good butter- 


makers, 473 entries out of a ‘total of 493 were ‘“‘Alpha-De Laval”’ 
made, the division being as follows: 


DE LAVAL 473 
EID - - 7 
» De -_ - 5 
HARPLES - 5 
MPIRE - 2 
UMBO.- - 1 


493 


Every single entry scoring higher than 5 was De Laval made. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


R Iph & C 1 Sts., 121 Youvill 
eaeeae AGO. _ General Offices: MONT 
° 


74 Cortlandt St., 
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NEW YORK 
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THE WINTER COURSES 


By S. W. 


Fletcher 


issistant Professor in Charge of the Winter Course Students 


HI Short Winter Courses in 
Agriculture are becoming a 
very important feature in 

agricultural education. Only a very 
small proportion of the — thous- 
ands of ambitious young farm 
boys in the state of New York 
can take a Collegiate Course in Ag- 
riculture. They have not the time, the 


money, or the necessary 


schooling. 
Most of these young men do not de- 


sire to become agricultural teachers 
or experimenters, but do desire to be- 
better farmers. The Winter 
Course appeals most strongly to these 
practical young farmers who desire to 
know more about the principles and 
the best practice of their business, to 
the end that their farming may be- 
more profitable. Collegiate 
Agriculture serve a very 
useful and a very necessary purpose 
in educating those who desire to make 
\griculture their profession, as tea- 
chers or experimenters; the Winter 
Courses serve an equally useful and 
necessary purpose in training those 
who wish to make agriculture their 
business, from a dollar and cent point 
of view. The fact that there are nec- 
essarily more of the latter than of 
the former is the basis for our be- 
lief that the Winter Courses are bound 
to grow in usefulness and in numbers 
until they vastly out-strip the Col- 
legiate Courses in Agriculture, nu- 
merically at least. The time is at hand 
when the State should provide special 
equipment for the Winter Courses, if 
they are to be developed as they may 
be. 

That the Winter Courses are meet- 
ing, in some measure, at least, the de- 
mand for popular and practical in- 


come 


come 


Courses in 


struction in agriculture is shown by 
the increasing attendance. In 1903, 
there were one hundred and twenty- 
one persons enrolled in the Winter 
Courses ; in 1904, there were one hun- 
dred thirty-six; in 1905, we expect 
one hundred seventy-five. This in- 
crease is not the result of any special 
advertising; it is the expression of a 
growing appreciation of the practical 
advantages which these courses offer 
as a preparation for successful work 
on the farm, in the creamery, or the 
poultry plant. It would be as easy to 
have a thousand farm boys here as 
one hundred and seventy-five if the 
facilities permitted, which they do 
not. 

Further evidence of the practical 
value of the Winter Courses is found 
in the growing demand for Winter 
Course graduates to take responsible 
positions as dairymen, cattlemen, 
poultrymen, farm managers, etc. Most 
of the Winter Course students, es- 
pecially in the General Agriculture 
Course, return to their home farms. 
This is certainly most desirable from 
every point of view. We believe that 
these young men will become agricul- 
tural missionaries in the communities 
where they live; and that they will be 
able to prosper financially on their 
own farms better than if they take sal- 
aried positions. Some of the Winter 
Course students, however, are oblig- 
ed to work for others. Often we have 
not had men enough to meet the de- 
mand,—that is, men of the right kind. 
As a stepping-stone to increased sal- 
ary and larger profits in agricultural 
work, we believe the Winter Courses 
are fulfilling their mission. 

























































































































































































































































While a majority of the Winter 
Course students come from the farms, 
of late years an increasing number 
have come from the cities. Country 
life is beginning to appeal very 
strongly to the under-paid men in the 
offices and shops of the city. The cur- 
rent of emigration from country to 
city is beginning to recede. The 
Farmers’ Reading-Course and_ the 
Winter Courses are especially adapt- 
ed to meet the needs of these shop- 
worn city-sick men who desire a brief 
and practical training which will help 
them to succeed in farming. Undoubt- 
edly a large proportion of our Winter 
Course students in the future will be- 
long to this class. 

To the Winter Course students of 
1905, the College of Agriculture ex- 
tends greeting. The eleven weeks will 
be very busy; we hope they will be 
equally pleasant and profitable. The 
facilities for instruction in the College 
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of Agriculture and in Cornell Uni- 
versity are open to you as freely as 
to any other students. We hope you 
will identify yourselves with many of 
the various enterprises in College and 
University life. The Agricultural As- 
sembly, the Winter Course Club, the 
Agricultural Association, the Lazy 
Club, the Sage Chapel services, the 
University lectures, the Short Course 
Bible Classes—these you should know 
about and attend whenever possible. 
We should be sorry to have you go 
away at the end of the eleven weeks, 
having learned something about agri- 
culture, but not having come in touch 
with these influences which make for 
a broader outlook on life. Be one of 
us, not apart from us. What you get 
from your Course will depend very 
largely upon what you put into it. 
May your investment, and your in- 
come, be large! 





O one who does not know the 

] plains country as it existed 

twenty-five years ago, it is in- 
deed hard to convince him, that what 
now are fertile farms with their many 
buildings of all kinds and the homes 
of happy, prosperous people, was at 
that time a vast, practically uninhabited 
plain, save here and there along the 
streams, where some hardy settler 
had built a sod house, the home for 
himself and the noble woman that 
came with him to share his lot and 
to make the wilderness blossom like a 
rose. 

At that time the country was con- 
trolled by cattle-men, who counted 
their herds by thousands. These cattle- 
men claimed the country as their own, 
because they were the first to use it, 
and with a jealous eye watched 
the ever persistant settler, who 
was willing to endure the hardships 
ever to be found in a new country, 





AGRICULTURE ON THE PLAINS 


By N. C. Dunlap 


Manager of the Watson Ranch 






Aecarney. Neb 


that he might own the farm he farm- 
ed, plant orchards and vineyards, rest 
beneath the shade of his own apple 
tree and grape vine while he enjoyed 
the fruits of his labor. 
There is not enough 
the Cornell Countryman in which 
to tell of the struggles between 
the cow-boys and the grangers. Suf- 
fice it to say that they inflicted with it 
all the horrors of border warfare, even 
burning cabins. Men and women lost 
their lives, others lost all they had in 
the world, and lived for revenge slow 
but sure. Some took advantage of the 
unsettled condition of things to 
amass large fortunes. Men, who at 
that time knew not their wealth and 
spent money like a prince, are now 
“dead broke.” While others, who were 
as free from financial cares then as a 
new born babe, are now independent- 
ly rich. The ever persistant settler still 
continued to come, to plow and is still 


space in 
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plowing, while within the borders of 
the fair state of Nebraska, free range 
is a thing of long ago. 

The level plains country is now the 
granary, the garden of our union. To 
all the markets of the world, we send 
our beef, pork and mutton, our rye, 
wheat, barley, oats and corn. We raise 
chicory to make coffee and make 
sugar to sweeten it. We have more 
sunshiny days than France or south- 
ern Italy. We are a healthy, happy, 
contented and prosperous people. 

On the level plains, the roads follow 
the section lines, and each section is 


PICKING CHERRIES ON MR. WATSON’S RANCH © ///u 


usually cut into four farms of 160 acres 
each; and as there are no stumps or 
stones in the way, it makes plowing 
the easiest work on the farm. The girls 
are often glad to drive three horses 
hitched to a sulky, to plow back and 
forth across the level field, while their 
father or brother does other things 
that always must be done on a farm. 
As we have but little natural tim- 
ber, we had to plant wood lots and care 
for them until they were large enough 
to take care of themselves. Along the 
road sides and over the farms are 


many trees in groves or shelter belts, 
many of them large enough for saw 
logs, and all planted by the hands of 
the early settlers. Although they are 
for the most part cottonwood and will 
soon be gone, they will give place to 
trees of greater value such as the ash, 
oak, walnut, elm and maple. We 
should not condemn the early settlers 
for planting so largely of cottonwood, 
although experience has proved that 
trees of more valuable timber will 
grow as well. They did the best they 
could under the circumstances in 
which they were placed; and if you 


stration by S. D. Butcher 


and I will do as well, future genera- 
tions will or should rise up and call us 
blessed. 

We have no mines of coal or metal ; 
we have no forests of valuable timber ; 
we have no factories worthy of the 
name except a few for sugar, which 
reduce to pure white sugar the mill- 
ions of tons of beets grown on our 
farms. The wealth of the plains coun- 
try lies alone in the fertility of its soils, 
the honesty, industry and integrity of 
its people. 
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“THE FULL MOON WAS ONLY 


FIELD IN THI 


By 


S the polite hotel clerk tucked 
the robes around me in the lit- 
tle cutter, he 

“Ray has already 
day.” “Yes,” 


A 


said to my driv- 
been driven to- 
was the laconic answer, 
and I looked with the horse 
which seemed to be a personality to 
the hotel clerk, and [ wondered if per- 
chance this suave remembering of the 
names of traveling men extended al- 
so to horses. 


interest at 


Ray was a tall, 
spiring so that steam 
was perceptible in the 
At a word from the 
off at a long, 


ranging horse per- 
from his body 
cold night air. 
driver he started 
swinging pace that 
brought us flying over the smooth road 
to the rhythmic jingle of the bells. 
Though it was moonlight [ could not 
see my companion’s face. A cap pulled 
low over his brow, a great coat with 
upturned collar hid all except the pro- 
file of a thin, straight nose, and lips 
that despite the veiling of a slight 
mustache gave me the impression of 
firmness. When I asked for a team 
for this sixteen mile night-drive the 
clerk had said, “We will give you a 
swift horse and a good driver,” and 
there was something in the silhouette 


DISTINGUISHABLE 
MISTY SKY 


THE WAY OF A MAN WITH A 


Anna Botsford Comstock 


AS A PALE, 


ILLUMINATED 
Photo hy Verne Mors ' 


HORSE 


of that mouth that made me say to my- 
self contentedly “good driver.” 

The clouds that had sifted snow ov- 
er western New York all day still ob- 
scured the heavens and the full moon 
was only distinguishable as a pale, il- 
luminated field in the misty sky. We 
were soon speeding up the valley of 
the Cohocton; noble hills, many of 
them wood covered, rose high on eith- 
er side of us, and made our horizon 

long vista of undulating lines. The 
road at first was smooth and the sleigh- 
ing superb. Ray was making no effort 

apparentl Y, and yet we seemed flying 
past the bare shade-trees that margin- 
ed the road. My driver was silent save 
only when in an even smooth voice 
he spoke to Ray; but I had not been 
with him in the cutter five minutes 
before I felt there was a perfect un- 
derstanding between horse and man. 
I made several commonplace remarks, 
which were received by my cempan- 
ion in silence or answered in monosyl- 
ables. Finally I said, 
markable horse 
stable.” 
es: 


“This seems a re- 
) belong to a livery 


he answered. 
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“It soon ruins a good horse to put 
him in a livery stable,” ventured I, 
thinking of the hard driving. 

“Yes, being driven by so many 
who differ in ways, and so many who 
know nothing about a horse, makes 
them wild,” he said grudgingly. 

“A horse is so nervous,” I remarked 
sympathetically. 

“Yes, and it gets on his nerves 
when one fellow jerks him, and an- 
other drives loose, and neither one of 
them knows his name; and when a 
thing gets on a horse’s nerves it uses 
him up worse than hard driving.” 

Bravo! thought I when at last this 
long sentence was achieved. 

“It is the voice instead of the whip 
which you use,” [I continued craftily, 
for | talk of 
horses. 

“The whip may teach a horse to 
obey the voice, but the voice and the 
hand control the well broken horse,” 
he explained. “It drives this horse 
crazy to touch him with a whip.” I 
had noticed that we had no whip in 
sight. The horse’s head towered up in 
front of us between the hills, and I 
said admiringly, “How high he holds 
his head, is he checked ?” 

“He never had a check on in his 
life,” was the answer. The pride in 
that high uplifted head ought to have 
told me that, even in the dark. No 
horse’s head was ever lifted like that 
by rein; check-rein pride is spurious 
always, and easily detected. 

\t our left was the stream which 
flowed along silently under its bonds 
of ice; the alders and willows made a 
black fringe along its banks and re- 
vealed its course against the whiteness 
of the night. At our left on the floor 
of the narrow valley were here and 
there farm houses nestled below the 
groups of honey locusts which lifted 
their pod-laden branches against the 
misty sky. Suddenly, almost without 
warning, we swept across a railroad 
track, the shoe of the cutter striking 
the rail sharply the unexpected noise 
sending Ray forward in a great leap, 
but the second leap was checked al- 
most in midair by a word from the 
man. Then we sped on across a bridge, 


love to hear horsemen 


one of those iron bridges which seem- 
ed that night like a great black spid- 
er-web spun across the river, and 
soon we came to a road where for 
several miles the snow-drifts meant all 
that they may mean in a country road 
in midwinter. There was but a single 
track, and meeting teams here meant 
a hazard of fortunes. My driver was 
alert; there was a tenseness in his at- 
titude that I could feel rather . than 
see. A coming vehicle was noted from 
afar, and a possible place for passing 
was found and Ray was guided, not- 
withstanding his indignant protest, ov- 
er into the soft snow and was bade to 
be still until the peril neared and pass- 
ed us by. There were deeply worn 
places in the road down which Ray 
plunged and we after him just as he 
struggled up the other side. Would we 
perchance strike his heels in one of 
these plunges? If so heaven help us 
when the reaction came, and his iron- 
bound hoof struck us. But, no! The 
horse’s master each hole before 
he reached it, and his low musical 
voice seemed always like oil upon the 
waves of equine turbulence. Once Ray 
plunged out of the road and exasper- 
ated at his insecure footing leaped 
wildly. Then my driver uttered a sharp 
“whoa” the only time the voice was 
sharp and the only time the word 
“whoa” was uttered during the night. 
When the horse heard it he stopped 
as still as if he had been frozen. 

“That was wonderful,” said I, and 
the genuine admiration in my voice 
seemed to touch my companion and he 
answered : 


Saw 


“He was the hardest horse to break 
that I ever had any experience with. 
To begin with I was sick, and he was 
allowed by an incompetent man to run 
away two or three times while he was 
being broken; and a horse never for- 
gets an experience like that. Ray has 
never run away with me, but it took 
me many months to teach him that 
‘whoa’ meant stop—stop right then 
and there, but he has learned his les- 
son.” 


“Did you ever experience a 
away?” I asked. 


run- 
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“No, I have been tipped over a good 
many times, but a horse never got 
away from me yet. It is the man more 
than the horse that causes a runaway. 
Once I drove for Mayor Pingree in 
Detroit for two years. He had a 
thousand doliar span which had torn 
things all to pieces, wrecked carriag- 
es and harnesses and ran away at ev- 
ery possible chance ; when I went there 
the mayor would not ride behind the 
horses. The first day after I went 
there I got rid of the men around the 
barn and shut the doors and began 
getting acquainted. I fed the horses 
and harnessed them, and then unhar- 
nessed them, and that same afternoon 
I drove them. They wanted to go and 
I let them go for a time, and then I 
made them stop. In a day or two I had 
them perfectly steady, but the mayor 
would not ride with me; his daughter 
had more confidence, and went with 
me several times, and when the mayor 
saw that I had no trouble he got over 
being afraid. Those horses not only 
did not run away from me, but they 
never even tried to get away from me. 
He must have been a poor sort of a 
man who let them go first.” 

“Horses know a great deal,” said I 
tentatively. 

“They know a great deal but they 
are too nervous to make use of their 
knowledge when they need it most. 
It is the horse’s feelings that I rely on. 
He always has the use of his feelings 
and the quick use of them too.” 

His words gave me food for thought 
and I remained silent while I seemed 
fiving onward with a horse named Ray 
and a man who was nameless. Not 
again did the nameless speak for miles, 
and then I saw for the first and ‘ast 
time a glimmer of humor in him. We 
passed through a little town and as I 
needed to leave a message at a certain 
house, my driver inquired of a man on 
the street the situation of the resi- 
dence. The man came over near the 
cutter and peered at us, and stood 
there smoking and looking first at us 
and then at the sky and finally said, “I 
am a stranger here too and I don't 
know the place.” As we passed on a 


chuckle of appreciation came from the 
nameless and he said, “He seemed to 
think if he took a few more pulls at 
his pipe and looked at the sky a little 
while longer he could think out where 
the man lived.” 


Beyond this town the roads grew 
trackless and sometimes Ray broke 
through to the depth of his knees, and 
then the struggle for mastery of the 
nerve spasm by the man almost as 
if it were his own nerves he were con- 
trolling, became a most _ interesting 
study to me. The fright and anger of 
the high spirited horse disappeared 
like mist before the sun, as the soft, 
even tones of his master reached his 
ears ; those ears standing erect and al- 
ert on that high head made him seem 
as if he were a creature of the wilds, 
ever listening for the stealthy footstep 
of a creeping foe. Then we reached 
good roads again and we went like 
the wind between the great hills that 
seemed like knees bended in worship 
along a sacred river; and I was sud- 
denly reminded of a drive which I had 
taken one moonlight night just a 
vear before, between the blossoming 
prune orchards and high mountains of 
the Santa Clara valley of California. 
Was it telepathy that made my com- 
panion take the initiative in making 
the next remark: 

“These hills seem high, but they are 
small compared with the mountains 
that hold in Los Angeles where I was 
Six years ago now.” 

Well, why not! a man who is thus 
a master of a horse should go the 
length and breadth of the land and 
meet his peers—those other men who 
drive six and eight horses up and 
down impossible mountain roads of 
the Coast Range and Sierras. These 
masters of horses—I know them when 
I meet them—a caste by themselves, 
born never made; sometimes found ia 
the narrow valleys of the vural dis- 
tricts and sometimes finished in the 
equestrian schools of Europe. Some- 
times an Arab, sometimes a Cussack, 
sometimes an American of the plains 
—but there is always in them a deep 
understanding, and an inner strength 
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which conquers the horse—that being 
which feels but does not think. I said 
a little of this and the nameless an- 
swered: 

“Yes, a true horseman is born, not 
made, although after he is born he 
has a lot to learn. A man to be a good 
horseman should have a_ heart and 
sense. He can manage a horse with 
sense alone and without heart. I have 
seen plenty of such, but they are not 
the best; while a man without sense 
and plenty of heart makes a mighty 
poor horseman; you need both, and 
the horse needs both in his driver.” 

\s we swung into the town of my 
destination Ray’s gait was as strong 


and as free and as untired as when we 
started. I left the noble horse and his 
master regretfully. I asked about the 
latter afterwards, and they told me 
he was a colored man. I had not seen 
his face fairly and I smiled as I said 
to myself, “Why of course he might 
have been black or blue or scarlet or 
orange, his color was not of the 
slightest consequence.” For I had re- 
cognized in him the strength, the pow- 
er and the subtle understanding that 
makes the man master of the horse 
and which has made man the master 
of the horse since chariots were driv- 
en in the amphitheatres of Greece or 
Alexander mastered Bucephalus. 


PROBLEMS IN AGRICULTURE 
Report on a Lecture Delivered at Cornell University 
By Mr. H. FE. Cook oy» Denmark, N. Y. 


Chatrman of the Neu 


York State Agricuttural Educational. Committee 


Reported by Scott H. Perky, '06, and D. M. Williams, ‘08 


E have to face in this state 

the fact of western competi- 

tion with our crops and east- 
ern industrial competition for our lab- 
or. Our lands recovering but slowly 
from the low values and the stigma 
of several decades are still in a sad 
state of unproductiveness. 

The cultivated farms are too large 
for cultivation and the land is not put 
to use as it could be. The reforesting 
of the lands with Black Spruce was 
recommended,—the trees to be treat- 
ed as a farm crop. Are there 
not thousands of acres in the 
state that could be reforested and thus 
yield a profit? One lumberman has 
done so on a considerable scale and 
reports that during the last twenty 
years, the profit from this land was 
more than from cows kept on the same 
area, and this is very likely the so- 
lution of the problem of what to do 
with the unused land. 

Another problem confronting — the 
farmer is the type of cow to select. 
The cost should be gauged by the ef: 
ficiency of the animal. The functions 


of the animal are derived from inher- 
itance but care and environment will 
greatly modify these. So inheritance 
is the base of selection. Raising beef 
cattle will never be profitable in New 
York state as fat is the result of corn 
practically and New York is not a 
corn state, and it would not be profit- 
able when corn has to be brought 
from the west. Milk pays better than 
beef and the nearness to market makes 
milk a better specialty. Some have 
the idea that by crossing a beef bull 
with a dairy cow we should get a 
general purpose animal but these ani- 
mals are not in existence and such a 
cross would tend to lower the stand- 
ard of the herd. In selecting animals 
there are two essentials : 

1.—A clear conception of what you 
want to do. 

2.—A good animal to do what you 
want. 

The matter of crop selling was dis- 
cussed to the effect that the farmer 
must not attempt to establish arbit- 
rary prices through organization. He 
must educate the demand, and organ- 
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ize only for facilitating and cheapen- 
ing the marketing of his products. 
The farmers’ undue suspicion of mid- 
dle-men is caused by ignorance of 
markets. Crop selling does not go by 
law or custom. Farmers are constant- 
ly complaining that they do not get 
enough for their product; thus those 
in the country selling milk for two 
cents a quart complain because those 
nearer the city receive eight cents a 
quart. They do not look at the added 
labor and expense. The market price 
depends on the quality of the product 
not on the cost of production, for the 
value is the only fact recognized by 
the market. The thing to do is to 
make the value of your product a 
little better than that of any one else 
so the demand for it will be greater. 
The cornerers of the market do not 
contro! the price but the consumer, the 
laboring man. The man who can pro- 
duce a product at the cheapest price 
will make the market price of that 
product every time. No organization 
will have a sufficient influence to make 
a constant market price if that price is 
higher than the lowest price at which 
the same product may be offered. 
Mr. Cook seés knotty problems in 
the way of agricultural education. He 
questions the ability of the four years’ 
course in agricultural colleges to 
make farmers. Indeed, he seems to 
question the practicability of educated 





men as farmers. Such become easily 
discouraged, and if all their science 
witnesses but the failure of a crop, 
whereas the German immigrant farm- 
er plods on not disconcerted, they are 
inclined to desert an occupation that 
seems, after all, to depend very large- 
ly on the sweat of the brow. Of 
course, much depends on the charac- 
ter of the men seeking education. Of- 
ten, perhaps, they are of the “third 
generation,” who are seeking easy 
berths and who, with many others, 
will falter when they come up against 
the practical operations 
mies of farm life. 


and econo- 

The winter course ,at least, is to be 
commended unhesitatingly. The in- 
spiriting instruction of a few weeks 
and then the long application during 
most of the year of knowledge gained 
seem well adapted to the making of 
good farmers. 

At any rate, there should be more 
teaching of the economic side of farm- 
ing. We take it that Mr. Cook be- 
lieves that lecture and_ practicum 
should deal as much as possible with 
the actualities of farm management, 
or more broadly, of farm life. This 
need, Mr. Cook thinks, our professors 
realize, and he observes a right ten- 
dency, because he sees in our faculty 
a group of earnest 


,far-seeing and 


reasonably conservative men. 


CO-OPERATION IN AGRICULTURE 


By Chas. Aronovici, ’05. 


HE work of the agricultural 

[ experimenter is on the way of 

solid organization. Means of 
production are continually being im- 
proved, possibility of better yields, in 
quantity and quality found. Agricul- 
ture as a whole is moving fast towards 
a new era, when farming will be an ef- 
ficient and stable industry, with strong 
control over natural factors. 

But as we advance in the knowledge 
of things, we find that another prob- 
lem demanding solution comes before 
us—the problem of men. 


In speaking of European agricul- 


ture, Prof. Bailey said, “European 
farming tends towards individual 


ownership, whereas, American farm- 
ing tends towards syndicate owner- 
ship.” This tendency is recognized es- 
pecially in well developed agricultural 
regions, and bears a strong relation 
to the development of means of trans- 
portation. 

The reason for such tendency is 
very evident especially when we see 
the great development of labor saving 
machinery, which makes farming a 
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business manageable by modern indus- 
trial methods, leaving the small farm- 
er incapable of securing the cheap 
means of production, and consequent- 
ly unable to compete with the syndi- 
cates. Sooner or later such conditions 
will make farming on a small scale 
impossible; and will transform the 
farming class of to-day into inhabi- 
tants of the city slums, or make them 
homeless, wandering proletarians with 
little love for their profession and an- 
tagonistic to the land owning class. 
The manufacturing industries have 
given us a good example of the strug- 
gle resulting from such conditions; 
and with the state of affairs toward 
which we are now moving, it will not 
be long before the labor problem will 
disturb the agricultural production of 
the country. 

So far as I can see, there is only one 
remedy for such conditions and that 
is co-operation—co-operation in all 
lines of farm activity, co-operation for 
consumption and production; market- 


ing co-operation ; co-operative societ- 
ies for the transformation of farm 
products into marketing commodities ; 
in a word, co-operation in every line 
that can be profitably and intelligent- 
ly handled by rural associations. 

Some may say that under the pres- 
ent conditions, the United States ag- 
ricultural products show very good 
results, and statistical figures are en- 
couraging, but we must not forget 
that the amount of production is not 
the only criterion by which _ social 
conditions should be measured. The 
way in which wealth is produced and 
the conditions under which the indi- 
vidual producer works is of the great- 
est value from a physical, intellectual, 
moral and political standpoint. There 
is a most urgent need for a movement 
to reach the farmer of to-day and’bring 
him a message that will improve his 
economic condition, thereby making 
him a better farmer, a better man and 
a better unit of the great social body 
of which he is an integral part. 


POINTS OF INTEREST FROM THE INSTITUTES 


Reported from the “ Normal Institute” and from the “Poultry Institute” held 
at Cornell University, November 25-30th 


By Rosa Ostertag 


“The year’s developments in investi- 
gations regarding human and bovine 
tuberculosis.” By Dr. V. A. Moore 
of the New York State Veterinary 
( ‘ollege. 

The investigations during the year 
have, in so far as they have been re- 
ported, confirmed the reswits already 
in hand. Some very important work 
in immunizing cattle against the dis- 
ease has been reported in progress 
by Dr. Leonard Pearson of Pennsyl- 
vania. The most important report of 
the year was that of the Royal com- 
mission appointed in 1901. This com4 
mission reports that they have not 
been able to find any difference be- 
tween the human and bovine tuber- 
cle bacilli. 

During the year there has _ been 
more activity in testing cattle in the 


state than heretofore. The results have 
been that in the herds tested the per- 
centage of reacting animals is much 
greater than was expected. In some 
herds that were thought to be but 
slightly infected as many as 95 per 
cent have been found to be diseased. 
This is very important as it points 
to the spreading of this veritable 
plague rather than its retrenchment. 

Our attention has been called re- 
peatedly to many disharmonies in the 
State in reference to the existence of 
bovine tuberculosis and the tubercu- 
line test. They have appeared in the 
form of personal interviews, and let- 
ters from cattle owners themselves 
and in statements in the Agricultural 
press. They show most emphatically 
that the teaching of some _ persons 
concerning the nature of the tubercu- 
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losis has been contrary to the demon- 
strated facts long since published by 
scores of investigators concerning 
this disease and which are no longer 
in the field of doubt. Such denial of 
scientific truth, as it is now known, 
has placed a great stumbling block in 
the way of the cattle owners who are 
anxious to eliminate the disease from 
their herds. It is causing the disease 
to continue to spread and eventually 
to react seriously upon the cattle own- 
ers whom we are trying to aid. 

The elimination of the disease: The 
very nature of tuberculosis and our 
definite method of finding the infect- 
ed animals are a guarantee that by 
the use of proper methods this dis- 
ease may be minimized if not entirely 
eliminated from the state. To accom- 
plish this end it appears that several 
things must be done and that there 
must be harmony and _ co-operation. 
The things that seem to be immediate- 
ly indicated are: 

1. The education of the cattle own- 
ers to the true nature of tuberculosis, 
means whereby it can be detected and 
the methods for disposing of and util- 
izing the inspected animals. 

2. Active and efficient efforts on 
the part of the state to prevent tuber- 
culous cattle coming from without in- 
to and infecting the dairies of the 
state. 

3. Legislation that will make it 
legal for the owners of reacting ani- 
mals to use them for breeding pur- 
poses according to Bang’s method, 
for beef, if on slaughter they are in 
condition that would pass the Feder- 
al meat inspection. This will give to 
the small owner the same privileges 
to recover the meat value of his ani- 
mals that are enjoyed by the owners 
of large packing houses who buy their 
animals without tests. 


Findings in 
Work in 
Counties. 


the Orchard 


Survey 
Wayne and 


Orleans 


Professor Craig spoke of the geo- 
logical features and soil conditions of 
these two great New York apple- 
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counties and described the conduct of 
the survey. 

Mr. George F. Warren, who exe- 
cuted the survey, gave thereafter facts 
and figures regarding the work. The 
practical results of the investigation, 
based upon a multitude of figures and 
illustrations gave a clear idea of the 
substantial value of this new feature 
of propoganda and its great possibil- 
ities. We will see Mr. Warren’s re- 
ports in print very soon. They will 
form a valuable handbook of up-to- 
date apple culture. 


Mrs. Mollie MacClaughry Allen on 
“Poultry Keeping for Women” spoke 
of this subject as one of the most de- 
lightful and profitable hobbies. There 
is a fascination about it that grows 
upon one who truly loves animals as 
he becomes better and better acquaint- 
ed with the flocks and the individuals 
composing them. For there is individ- 
uality among fowls as strongly mark- 
ed as in people and the characterist- 
ics of different breeds appear as fully 
developed as those of different races 
of the human family. It, however, is 
also a good opportunity for the house- 
wife to increase her pin money by 
putting in her spare time. 


Mr. Orr on the Construction of Eco- 
nomic Poultry Houses. 


The most economical house to build, 
according to Mr. Orr’s figures is one 
12 feet square which must be low. 
The rear post is 41-2 feet high, the 
front post feet, while the 
posts supporting the entrance door to 
the house are 6 1-2 feet and the door 
21-2 feet wide. The dropping board 
is 21-2 feet from the top. The sills 
should run lengthwise. No heavy tim- 
ber is necessary. The plate sills are 
4x6 but it is not necessary to use as 
heavy lumber as that. The studs are 
put up 21-2 feet apart and the top 
plate perhaps is 2x4 laid lengthwise. 
the uprights of the posts are 2x4 
studs. The rafters are 2x4. This house 
will not cost over $1 per hen and to 
keep it repair for ten years will cost 


5 1-2 
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$1.00. The investment per hen 
therefore, is ten cents a year for the 
original cost of the house and only 
one cent a year for the repairs. 


Prof. James E. Rice on “Some poul- 
try problems by lime light.” 

This discussion was illustrated with 
lantern views, drawings and charts 
describing the forms which students 
were required to use in running incu- 
bators, tracing the egg through its 
various stages, so as to have an ac- 
curate record of the kind of eggs, 
what hens they came from, the num- 
ber of the pen, and with this informa- 
tion trying to solve some of the laws 
governing the mortality of chickens. 
Probably the most important problem 
confronting the poultryman is how to 
get fertility in eggs, and by the use 
of this record sheet the experimenter 
will be able to get some light on the 
problem. At each successive test of the 
eggs in the incubator a record is made 
of the infertile eggs and dead germs, 
the eggs having been previously 
marked with the date they were laid, 
the number of the pen and the num- 
ber of the egg, so that it is possible 
to trace them back to any hen that 
has been producing infertile eggs. 


Recent Investigations Regarding the 


nature and cause of “Roup” in 
chickens, by W. B. Mack. 


Economically, roup is one of the 


most important poultry diseases and 
it is most interesting scientifically. It 
is widely distributed throughout Eur- 
ope, the United States and Canada. 
It is characterized by inflammation of 
the mucous membranes of the head, 
which exhibit various forms of exu- 
dates. Formerly it was believed to be 
identical with human diphtheria and 
was first studied from the standpoint 
of human sanitation, but it has been 
proved conclusively that the cause is 
not identical with that of human diph- 
theria. 

Roup has the character of a specific 
infectious disease. Bacteria appear to 
be concerned in producing the tissue 
changes, but no single micro-organ- 
ism has yet been identified as the 
cause. Unhygienic surroundings are 
probably a contributing cause but it is 
doubtful if this constitutes the essen- 
tial cause as is popularly believed. 

The best treatment at present known 
is the application of a disinfectant so- 
lution to the mucous surfaces affected. 
A one per cent solution of carbolic 
acid or a two per cent solution of po- 
tassium permanganate is the most sat- 
isfactory and may be most easily ap- 
plied by dipping the head of the bird 
in the liquid. Tincture of iodine may 
be applied to the exudates in the 
mouth. Soft, easily digested, nourish- 
ing food with plenty of fresh water 
should be given, together with good 
care. Tonics administered by the 
mouth may be of some value, but 
slaughter is justified in severe or ad- 
vanced cases. 
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At a meeting of the As- 


Country sembly last month Di- 
Versus City 
Universities 


rector Bailey spoke up- 
on the subject, “Coun- 
try versus City Universities.” His 
address was suggested by a_ re- 
cent speech of President Butler 
of Columbia University whose views 
were strongly in favor of the city uni- 
versities. At a meeting of the Quill 
Club, Manhattan Hotel, New York, 
President Butler said: 

“There are no limitations to the 
growth of modern cities, except phys- 
ical ones, and I believe that within 
the lifetime of some of those present, 
New York city will have a population 
of 10,000,000. There can be no uni- 
versity in the modern sense save in 
a great city. I do not know what will 
become of those noble and self-sacri- 
ficing institutions in the smaller 
towns, but I do know that the city 
universities will develop along special 
lines because of their special environ- 
ment and I know that their develop- 
ment will be the best. The scholar fill- 
ed with the impulse of service is go- 
ing to seek his home in the dark gray 
city, and seek to make it less dark 
and less gray.” 





Countryman 


Professor Matthews speaking in the 
same meeting was of the conclusion 
“that the greatest university of the fu- 
ture would be found in the greatest 
center of population. The man who 
first conceived the idea of the sub- 
way and the man who finished it 
were both men whose training was 
begun at Columbia.” 

Director Bailey said that this argu- 
ment had been partly answered in an 
address by President Schurman on 
“A Generation of Cornell.” President 
Schurman said: 

“Cornell University, like Oxford 
and Cambridge, is a rural institution, 
situated happily in a scene of roman- 
tic loveliness, whose charm enters in- 
to the soul of the student, furnishing 
him with those ineffaceable images of 
beauty which form no inconsiderable 
portion of a truly liberal education. 
Not the noise and glare and rush of 
inane city streets, but the majestic 
calm and beauty of the face of nature 
is the proper place for the spiritual 
nurture of young men and maidens 
during the few short years devoted to 
the higher education. And fortunate- 
lv there is no branch of learning or 
science, no sort of liberal culture, no 
species of professional training which 
cannot be more advantageously pur- 
sued in the country than in the city. 
It is not surprising, therefore. that 
Mr. Rashdall closed his great work 
on the History of Universities with 
the doubt ‘whether the highest uni- 
versity ideal cannot be realized with 
the fullest perfection even in a single 
modern city of the largest type.’ 

Continuing, Director Bailey said: 
“A university does not consist essen- 
tially of collections and libraries, but 


rather of the men in the university. A 
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self-sustaining country cannot have ov- 
er one-half of its population concen- 
half 
must be represented in the rural uni- 


trated in the cities. The other 
versities. These universities will pros- 
per most which best serve the inter- 
the 
country university can attain this end 


ests of their constituents, and 
by bringing their students close to the 
great teacher, Nature, and thus make 
truer and deeper men and women of 
them. 

“In view of our university exten- 
sion movements, the time is coming 
when the university will reach out 


and touch every side of life, every 


enterprise and occupation, and we 
shall come to consider that it is bet- 
ter to have ten books in one hundred 


houses than 


one thousand books in 


one house.” 


The 
attended 
the 
Industry of 


that has 
efforts of 
Plant 

De- 


dis- 


success 
the 
Bureau of 

the 
Agriculture to 


Artificial 
Inoculation 
of the Soil 


partment of 
cover practical and easy methods for 
the 
means of the artificial culture of bac- 


securing inoculation of soil by 


teria peculiar to leguminous plants 
has attracted wide attention. Numer- 
ous popular articles have appeared in 
various magazines and newspapers 
that either misrepresented the facts as 
stated in the publications of the de- 
partment or have stated those facts in 


such obscure terms _ that 


they have 


been erroneously misinterpreted — by 
the reading public. The evidence of 
such erroneous misinterpretation rests 
in the large number of letters receiv- 
ed by the College of Agriculture ask- 


ing how to proceed to secure the re- 


the 
productivity of barren soils or crops 


markable results in increasing 
of grain or grasses. 

It seems that a few words explain- 
ing the actual possibilities of this me- 
thod of treating soils and its limita- 
tions are called for. Some of these let- 
ters imply that the articles in ques- 
tion teach that the fertility of the soil 
may be greatly and immediately in- 
creased simply by means of inoculat- 
ing with cultures of certain bacteria. 
The facts are that the bacteria under 
discussion direct influence 
upon the yield of the crops other than 


have no 


legumes, and furthermore, that arti- 
ficially inoculating a soil would have 
little or no influence in increasing the 
vield of legumes on such soils unless 
such crops were meagre because of 
the absence of these bacteria in that 
soil. 

It must be borne in mind that ir- 
oculation is only one of the several 
factors that contribute to the yield of 
leguminous crops. A suitable degree 
of moisture, a fair abundance of the 
mineral elements of fertility, and fav- 
orable physical conditions of the soil 
are all potent factors in determining 
the yield and these factors are not 
influenced in any degree by inocula- 
tion whether natural or artificial. In 
other words inoculation is only one of 
the 


successful growing of legumes on any 


several essential conditions for 
soil. And_ bringing about this one con- 
dition by artificial means will not se- 
cure the other favorable conditions if 
they are lacking, and they are not 
likely to be lacking in soils where 
previously such crops have been suc- 
cessfully grown. 

Again, many of these correspond- 
ents have the idea that the artificial 
inoculation of soils by these bacteria 
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is going to directly increase the yields 
of grasses and grains. This is an er- 
roneous 


conception. the 


the yields of grasses and grains may 


However, 


be increased indirectly if crops of le- 
guminous plants 


grown by means of 


are 
the inoculation 
and these crops devoted to 
provement of the soil. 
circumstances the 


successfully 


the im- 


Under these 
leguminous crop 
gathers considerable from 


the atmosphere and stores it in its own 


nitrogen 


structure. When, therefore, its roots, 
stems, or leaves decay in or on the 
soil this nitrogen becomes available 
for succeeding non-leguminous crops. 

Whether or not the leguminous crop 
is able to secure some nitrogen which 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL 
NEWS 


Statistics show us that for every 
dollar paid in poor-rates to the 
city, the beneficiaries receive about 
50 cents of actual aid. Contribute the 
same to the Vacant Lots Association 
and the beneficiaries will have, by the 
addition of their own labor, eight dol- 
lars worth of produce. When this im- 
portant fact is realized by the people, 
more will be done for the people. The 
ill-health of now confined city chil- 
dren will be improved by fresh air 
and exercise; restless, clumsy little 
hands will become skilled in manual 
labor ; the evils of street running will 
be abated and there will be established 
a foundation of practical agricultural 
knowledge that will widen the sympa- 
thies while increasing the capital of 
all members of the association. 

Two years ago a school garden was 
started in the most congested district 
of Philadelphia. Even eight months 
ago, this square was a barren, stony 
piece of ground. In May the children, 
began work in earnest. By two inter- 
secting paths they divided the garden 
into four quarters. Planting began 
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it can hand over to other plants grow- 
ing along with it is an open question. 
Some observations of 


cereal crops 


growing among legumes point to- 
ward the conclusion that there is such 
help. 

In regard to the supply of mineral 
elements of fertility to grass and 
cereal crops following legumes it is 
well understood that the latter owing 
to their extensive root development 
feed to a much greater depth in the 
soil and gather minerals lying be- 
yond the reach of the former and 
make them available. In this way only 
may it be 


that arti- 


ficial inoculation of the soil may in- 


truthfully said 


crease the yield of grasses and cereals, 





the first of June. Attention was given 
to the work after school hours. Dur- 
ing vacation the mornings were used. 


All the manuring, planting, hoeing, 
raking, watering and_ transplanting 


was done by the children under the 
direction of two teachers and a super- 
visor. 

As an indirect result of this work 
there was an increased interest in Lan- 
guage Work in the grades, and the 
healthful, joyous, outdoor employment 
brought the children into sympathy 
with their immediate environment. 

Who shall say their suggestions of 
country life may not eventually turn 
their steps from the overcrowded 
manufacturing cities to the more 
health-giving agricultural pursuits of 
the coun. ? 

* * 


Dr. Robert Ostertag of the faculty 
of the veterinary high school at Ber- 
lin, and the highest authority on meat 
inspection in Germany, was recently in 
the United States to study the status 
of veterinary medicine and animal in- 
dustry here. While many of the Am- 


erican schools were considered by 
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him defective in their courses of study 
specially two were referred to as fur- 
nishing high grade and satisfactory 
instruction in all respects, Cornell and 
Pennsylvania. The animal husbandry 
course at Ames, Iowa, pleased Dr. 
Ostertag so well, that he intends to 
advocate a similar course at the vet- 
erinary high school at Berlin. 

The State of lowa is teking a step 
in advance of its neighbors. During 
the last two years five county experi- 
ment stations have been established at 
the county poor farms to solve the 
local problems. The state experiment 
station is directly identified with the 
movement and the farmers of the sec- 
tions are benefitted by these demon- 
stration experiments. 

* * * 


The Cotton Boll Weevil has enter- 
ed Louisiana on its onward march 
and the difficulties of controlling it 
are continually increasing. However, 
considering the energetic, tireless and 
systematic campaign which the U. S. 
Division of Entomology is waging a- 
gainst it, we do not despair yet. 

* * * 

Professor Slingerland’s Bulletin 22: 
“The Grape-Berry Moth” has come 
from the press and offers some inter- 
esting suggestions on “how to make <¢ 
2ood Bulletin.” 


CORNELL 


CAMPUS NOTES 


The Junior Naturalist work under 
the direction of Miss McCloskey has 
continued in the public schools of Ith- 
aca throughout the fall and winter. 
Each of last year’s student-teachers 
has taken entire charge of the Nature 
work in one school or set of rooms. 
The new practice teachers, registered 
last fall, have given lessons on plant 
and animal life, every Friday after- 
noon in the Central School. This work 
is always followed by a_ teachers’ 


The economic features of the insect 
and its work are carefully described 
in popular terms and exceedingly well 
and accurately illustrated by fine pho- 
tographs. Purely scientific facts are 
printed as footnotes or in small type. 
We owe our co-workers in other ex- 
periment stations, who give us the 
benefit of their results, the data which 
have been laboriously collected. His- 
torical facts and a lot of original in- 
vestigation are printed in small type 
also. The practical man on the farm 
can immediately pick out the import- 
ant facts which interest him, without 
having to waste his time on minor de- 
tails; and yet a lot of scientific data 
are contained in those 18 pages. It is 
one of those bulletins which are made 
to live in scientific literature. 


* * * 


The appointment of Willet M. 
Hays to the position of Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was made by the 
President last month. When appoint- 
ed, Mr. Hays was Professor of Agri- 
culture in the University of Minne- 
sota. Professor Hays is deeply inter- 
ested in agricultural education and 
we are glad to state that the leading 
article in the November Countryman 
was from his pen. The Countryman 
heartily congratulates Professor Hays 
on his new appointment. 


NEWS 


meeting in which the lessons are free- 
ly discussed. 


The Dairy Department has just re- 
ceived a Stewart centrifugal machine 
for determining the number of pus 
cells in milk. A glass tube full of 
milk is placed in the machine and 
whirled rapidly until the pus cells and 
foreign matter have been forced to 
one end of the tube where they can 


be removed and counted under the 
microscope. 
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The Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry has lately received ag months’- 
old, thoroughbred Polled Angus bull 
from the Pennsylvania State College. 
This bull was received in exchange 
for a thoroughbred Holstein bull calf 
which was raised on the University 


tarm. 







The Farmers’ Wives’ Reading 
Course connected with the Extension 
Department of Cornell University is 
sending to its readers bulletins upon 
home topics. The course is free to 
those residing in New York State. 
There are three series with five bul- 
letins in each series. The Ist is “The 
Farm Home and Garden ;” 2nd, “The 
Farm Family ;” 3rd, “Food and San- 
itation.” 

* * * 


The 


Poultry Institute meetings 
held here on Nov. 28, 29 and 30, 


proved to be very profitable to both 
visitors and students. All lectures and 
work in Poultry Husbandry were 
omitted during the sessions, so that 
the students might attend the meet- 
ings. The last meeting on Wednesday 
evening was particularly unique, as 
several of the advanced students in 
Poultry Husbandry gave short talks 
dealing with special investigation 
work. The program as published in 
the December COUNTRYMAN was 
carried out, except Tuesday evening’s 
session, which was omitted. 


The Minnesota Agricultural Col- 
lege plans to send one of their young 
men here to take the Short Winter 
Poultry Course for the purpose of 
preparing him to take charge of the 
Poultry Department of their institu- 


tion. 
* * * 


Professor Bailey will deliver 4 
series of four lectures at the Colonial 
Theatre, Boston, beginning Jan. 7th, 
1905. The lectures will be under the 
auspices of the Educational Commit- 
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tee of the 20th Century Club, and will 
be on the following topics: “The De- 
velopment and Meaning of the Out- 
look of Nature ;” “The Attitude to the 


Country as Distinguished from the 
City ;” “The Attitude Towards Edu- 


cation,” and “The Evolution Point of 
View.” 
=x 


* * 





Prof. Wing and seven members of 
the class in Animal Husbandry recent- 
ly made a five days’ trip to Chicago. 
They visited the International Live 
Stock Exposition, the Union Stock 
Yards and Schwartzshild & Sulzburg- 
ers packing establishment. The trip 
proved to be interesting and_ profit- 
able. 


+ 


Among the awards given by the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, is one 
to the Botanical Department of Cornell 
University. The award was for a 
piece of apparatus for photographing 
fungi. The machine was perfected by 
Prof. Atkinson. 


* 


The following Cornell men attended 
the N. Y. State Dairymen’s Conven- 
tion at Herkimer, Dec. 13-15: R. A. 
Pearson, professor of dairying; W. E. 
Griffith, instructor in butter-making ; 
W. W. Hall, instructor in cheese-mak- 
ing; Jared Van Wagenen, ‘ot B. S. 
A treasurer of N. Y. S. Dairymen’s 
Asso.; Robert McAdam, ‘95 D., secre- 
tary of the Asso.; W. E. Patrick, ‘95 
S.; H. E. Hinne, ’o4 B.S. A.; W. T. 
Thomson, ’o4 B. S. A.; G. A. Bell, 
‘04 B.S. A.; F. Kiniry, ’o4 D.; Clyde 
and Lewis St. John, ‘94 S.; F. H. Bil- 
derbeck, ‘94 D.; P. Langwill, ‘94 D.; 
A. D. Senn, ‘O4 Pe es z Senn, ‘O4 
D.; E. J. Preston, ’73; C. S. Smith, 
ot D.; H.C. Biber, ‘or D.; A, C. 
Brown, 98 D.; A. N. Weber, ’oo D.: 
P. F. Ramseyer, ‘o2 D.: W. H. Dar- 
row, ‘04 D.; H. L. Carr, ’95 W.; E. 
5. Haver, 02 D.; W. E. Scarrett, 95 
D.; C. N. Carpenter, ‘03 D.; E. D. 
Gillette, ‘or D.; W. G. Harkness, ‘03 
D.; also Prof. V. A. Moore of the 


Veterinary College. 
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Professor Thomas F. Hunt’s new 
book, “The Cereals in America,” is 
now out from the publishers. 


ok *k * 
t i 


Prof. and Mrs. Comstock are to 
spend six weeks in the South, as 
Prof. Comstock’s vacation comes 
from Thanksgiving to Feb. 1st. The 
work in invertebrate zoology closed 
at Thanksgiving and the class is now 
studying vertebrate 


Dr. Wilder. 


zoology under 


FORMER STUDENTS 


‘94, Special—Clyde L. St. John 
entered as a regular student in 1892. 
The following summer his plans were 
changed by his father’s failing health 
and after a year of special work he 
returned to Canajoharie, married Miss 
Benton and took up the care of the 
homestead. Four years later, wishing 
to go more into dairying he secured 
a position with the Fairfield Dairy of 
Montclair, N. J. This company was 
the first to produce certified milk in 
America. Mr. St. John remained three 
years with the Fairfield Dairy and 
then moved to Canajoharie, bought a 
farm a short distance from the rail- 
road and began producing and ship- 
ping “certified” milk to Schenectady 
and Albany. Mr. St. John says the 
business is growing about as rapidly 
as he cares to see it. He has recentiy 
enjoved a visit from Professor Pear- 
son and is now writing us about the 
“Countryman,” 

‘o2, Dairy.—Alfred Leith ,in part- 
nership with his brother, purchased a 
farm at Pleasant Valley, Dutchess 
County, N. Y. The farm is managed 
for the purpose of catering to board- 
ers from the city during the summer 
months—for which the location is 
well adapted, owing to the scenery 
and to the proximity to New York. 
The business has been found profit- 
able, although they are handicapped 
by having to improve a worn-out soil. 
To his classmates Leith writes: “I 
sincerely wish them one and all the 
utmost success.” 
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’02, Dairy.—Floyd J. Fay, in the 
summer of 1902, worked in a large 
cheese factory at West Winfield, 
Ohio. He spent the following sum- 
mer in the creamery at Dunkirk, 
Ohio. That fall he accepted his pres- 
ent position in a creamery and pas- 
teurizing plant in Toledo. Mr. Fay 
may return to Cornell for more dairy 
work in the winter of 1906. 


‘02, Winter.—Irwin Langworthy is 
engaged in general agriculture on the 
home farm at South Brookfield, N. 
Y. Langworthy is carrying on several 
experiments; he is especially interest- 
ed in trying to raise legumes for the 
purpose of supplying protein for 
stock-food. Soy beans were tried this 
last season; the beans made _ good 
growth, but failed to mature. A three- 
acre field of alfalfa sown last spring 
looked thrifty at the end of the season, 
giving promise of a good crop next 
year. 


‘02, Dairy.—E. F. Hovey filled two 
different creamery positions in New 
York state, before returning to his 
home-land in April, 1903, to ac- 
cept the position of butter-maker 
for the Fitch Bay Creamery Co., 
at Fitch Bay, Quebec. The  but- 
ter made at this creamery, as 
well as at other creameries of that 
region, is principally exported to 
England. The butter is wrapped in 
paraffin, and packed in boxes lined 
with parchment paper. Very little 
milk is brought to the creamery as 
the farmers separate the cream them- 
selves. 


’o2, Dairy—J. Milton Risley, af- 
ter leaving Cornell, took charge of a 
creamery in northern New York, but 
resigned at the end of eleven weeks 
to become dairyman on the Ellerslie 
Stock Farm at Rhinecliff, N. Y., of 
which Hon. Levi P. Morton is pro- 
prietor. The dairy herd consists of 
one hundred and twenty head, of 
which number a large proportion of 
the cows are thorough-bred Gurn- 
seys. The barn and dairy house are 
well equipped and managed for the 
purpose of producing sanitary milk. 
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The milk is shipped, partly in cans 
and partly in bottles, to Smith’s Farm 
Dairy, in New York City; from there 
it goes to supply Dennett’s restaur- 
ants in New York and Brooklyn. 

‘02, Dairy.—J. D. Santamore pur- 
chased the West Belmont Creamery 
immediately after returning home from 
Ithaca,, and has operated the cream- 
ery ever since. His address is R. 
F. D., No. 4, Malone, N. Y. 

‘03, Dairy—Samuel C. Cooper is 
now with the Harbinson Creamery 
Co., which has a shipping station at 
Ulster, Pa. Cooper has been married 
since leaving Cornell. 

‘03, Winter—W. G. Harkness in- 
formed us that we made a mistake 
about him in the November issue. He 
is the buttermaker, not the sup- 
erintendent, of the Delhi Creamery, 
as we stated. 

04, Winter.—Horace L. Way is en- 
gaged in practical farm work at Fair- 
ville, Pa. 

‘o4, Winter.—Fred Foster Gardner 
is on the well-known farm of Prof. 
J. W. Sanborn at Pittsfield, N. H..— 
which was the subject of an article 
by Director Bailey in the September, 
1904, of the Life. Mr. 
Gardner is pleasantly situated up in 
the New Hampshire hills. He 
charge of an important branch of the 
farm operations,—the sale of agricul- 
tural chemicals. 

‘04, Winter—C. E. Halloway is 
butter-maker on a large farm at Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


issue 


Country 


has 


Countryman 


‘04, Winter—A_ belated report 
came to this office, stating that Ralph 
Bell of Ceres, N. Y., was married 
soon after returning home from Cor- 
nell. 


‘04, Dairy—After completing the 
work in the dairy course, M. 
Whyte accepted a position with the 
Standard Butter Company of Owego. 
He was obliged to resign this posi- 
tion on account of the sickness of his 
mother. Later he took charge ef the 
creamery at Newark Valley. Next 
spring he will enter the creamery in 
his own town, Moravia. 


‘O4, A.—Albert R. Mann 
writes us from the Farm School, a 
private school for boys at Thompson’s 
Island, Boston, Mass., where he is 
located temporarily as assistant sup- 
erintendent. He says that student lab- 
or is a success on Thompson's Island. 
There are 100 sturdy lads who do all 
the work,—c clean up, 
wash, iron, mend, scrub; do a great 
deal of printing for Boston firms; get 
out a monthly paper; have a govern- 
ment with all officials, a band, a foot- 
ball and other athletic teams; do the 
farming; run the steamers, launches, 
do the carpentering, blacksmith- 
ing, painting, and in fact almost ev- 
ery thing needful. Mann’s 
full of his characteristic 
lovaity for Cornell. He says that ev- 
ery the Countryman he 
feels like sitting down and writing a 
letter to all his friends back at the 


college. 


Geo. 


Do. 


ok, serve, 


ae 


letter is 


spirit and 


time comes 
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WE MANUFACTURE 


Anything of Wocd from Special Designs 
WE FURNISH 
Residences, Dormitories, Offices, 
Boarding Houses, etc., etc., etc. 
Estimates Given if Desired. 


Housefurnishers. et. J. BOO, CoO. Manufacturers. 
Opp. Tompkins County Bank. Buy of the Maker. 


je & 
The Cornell Countryman Calendar 


A beautiful, unique agricultural Calendar, full of Cornell 
spirit, with fine portraits of Director Bailey and Professor 
Roberts, and a photograph of Campus. 


Send 10c. to the Countryman office. You will want it. 
Given Free to New Subscribers 


“Tf you get it from us it’s right.”’ 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 
ONE PRICE 


CLOTHIERS AND FURNISHERS 


We sell only Dependable Goods and as 
low as any store in New York State 


Suits, Rain Coats, Over Coats and Trousers 


Made by the Leading Manufacturers for us 
Be as discriminating in selecting your Clothier 
as you are in choosing your College 


118 EAST STATE STREET. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CountRYMAN. 
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Fall Suitings That Are Right 


W. H. 
PLSSON 
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We Do Your Mending Free 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 
Phone 209 North Aurora Street 


MORRISON, 
THE 
124 NORTH AURORA ST. TAILOR 


Text Books and Departmental Sup- 
plies for all University Courses 


ALWAYS IN STOCK 
NOTE:--Many of the required Texts in 
excellent condition at greatly reduced 


prices may be had at the Eddy street Branch 


THE CORNER BOOK STORES 


State and ‘Tioga TAYLOR & CARPENTER Buffalo and Eddy 
Streets. ITHACA, NEW YORK. Streets. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CountTRYMAN. 
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UNIVERSITY BOOK BINDERY 
PRACTICAL BOOK BINDING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


F. GEORGE REED, - - -_ 118-124 South Tioga Street. 


GAMPUS TAVERN 


American and European Plans 


The New Student Eating Resort 


L. L. ZIMMBR, Prop. 


Have your Laundry Done at 


THE STUDENT LAUNDRY AGENCY 


409 EDDY STREET. PHONES—BELL 422, ITHACA 73X. 


RUN BY STUDENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
A. D. ALCOTT '06 P. E. CLAPP '06 


YOU NEED PRINTING 


No matter what kind of Printing it is 
THE ITHACA PUBLISHING CO. 
can do it in a satisfactory manner 
and can do it as cheaply as any 
Print Shop in the Country. 
Before ordering any Printing ask the 
I. P.C. Press for prices and Samples 


ITHACA NEWS BUILDING 
[THA A, MEW VORE 


In writing to advertisers please mention THe Cornett CouNnTRYMAN. 
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INGRBASE YOUR PROFITS 








On corn, oats, wheat and other cereals by getting great- 
er yields. Professor Hunt of Cornell, has made a 
special study of the cereal crops for many years. He 
has grown the crops and has studied the methods of the 
best farmers. The results of these years of study and 
practice he gives to you in his new book ‘** The 
Cereals in America,’’—just published. We know 
that the book will be helpful to the student or farmer. 
We want every reader of THE COUNTRYMAN to be 
convinced that it will be of help to him. To do this 
we make this Special Offer. Mention THE Coun- 
TRYMAN, send us $1.48 (The publisher’s price is $1.75) 
and we will send you the book. If, after you have 
carefully examined it, you do not want to keep it, send 
it to us and we will promptly return the amount paid. 








Gornell Go-operative Society 


The Students’ Store Ithaca, New York 


First Impressions are Lasting Ones 


@ You want to make them 
favorable. Nothing creates 
a better impression upon 
your correspondents than 
good stationery neatly 
printed. $4#424446444484 
Attractive Printing 
on good paper is our busi- 
ness. Our prices are right 


too. Let us prove it to you 


STEPHENS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CouNTRYMAN, 
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rHE CLINTON HOUSE 
Cor. Cayuga and Seneca Sts., Ithaca, N. Y. 
A Hotel at Popular Prices, conducted on a plan to merit the Patronage of the Best Class 
of People. Ask the Commercial Men if it is not so 
Rates, $2.00 and $2.50 per Day. Free Bus to and from all Trains 


GRANT McDONALD, Proprietor 
ROBINSON'S PHOTOGRAPH SHOP _p——zssssssssa 


205 NORTH AURORA STREET diag? CTS 7g RADE MARKS 


HIGH GRADE WORK ONLY A COPYRIGHT 
START RIGHT wi PaoreT PIRATES. 
Begin your File now by having And make youa fortune. Ifyou havea 


rour first v » of Se , PLAY, SKETCH, PHOTO, ACT, 
) Ont res ¥ olume of the Country a SONG or BOOK thatis worth anything, 
man bound at 


you should copyright it. Don’t take 
J. WILL TREE’S 


chances when you can secure our serv- 

ices at small cost. Sendfor our SPECIAL 

—~ rate OFFER TO INVENTORS before applying for 
103 North I loga Street. a patent, t/ will pay you, \ on 
patents sent FREE. We advise if patenta- 
ble or not, FREE. We incorporate 


r STOCK COMPANIES. Small fees. 
- oO rea I ) Consult us. 
THE NEW GORNELL UNIVERSITY PHOTOGRAPHER WORMELLE & VAN MATER, 
Try him and see what he can do. ampus Views, Managers, 
Lantern Slides, and all kinds of reproductive work Columbia Copyright & Patent Co. lac., 


his specialty SHINGT D. 
Phone 169 or address 127 Gascadilla Place, ™ eu 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Rothschild 
Bros. 


Students Room 
Supplies 


Rugs, Sofa Pillows, Poster Pictures, Lamps, 
Match Safes, Lunch Baskets, Souvenir Flags 


Jhe Department Store that has Everything for the Students 


Incubator Advancement iE Peres cases 


Cornell Incubator—heated and ventilated in 
Nature's way. Always gets proper moisture 


lines at the right time, 
Result; Most vigorous 
chicks ever hatched 
artificially, Gold Medal 
—Highest Award—Pan 
American Exposition, 
Catalogue free. Made 
only by 


CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG. CO. | 
Bo: 57 Ithaca, N.Y. 


Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co. 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Dear Sirs- 

We putthe Cornell Incu- 

bator to trial twice; Ist time hatched all but four 

fertile eggs; 2nd time all but one fertile egg, the 

strongest chicks we ever hatched in incubators. 
Your very truly, J. D. WILCOX & SON. 

Worcester, N. Y. Sept. 26, 1903. 


In writing to advertisers please 


Peep-0’-Day 
BROODERS 


have been on the market 

l2 years. Used exclu- 

sively on the best farms in 

America. Catalogue free. 
Made only by 


Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co., Box 57, Ithaca, N. Y. 


EAST HOMER, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1903. 
Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co. 

Gentlemen: Il received your shipment of three 
No. 2 Peep-O’-Day Broodors in O. K. condition, and 
I am pleased to say that I think they are the best 
brooders manufactured. 

Yours very truly, 
FRED HOWE. 


mention Tue Cornett CounTRYMAN. 
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JOHN B. LANG ENGINE WORKS 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Traction and Portable Engines in Sizes 10 to 25 H.P 
‘The above cut represents the most complete 
and efficient traction engine on the market. 
For power, simplicity, durability and econ- 
omy of operaticn, this machine ranks first. 
We guarantee against defective material 
and workmanship for one year. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


You Ought to Have 
Cornell Cockerels with the Cornell Crow 


AND 
Cornell Pullets with the Cornell Go 


We have some fine young stock for sale. Prices right 


C. U. Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Some of Our 
Specialties 


“SIMPLEX” LINK-BLADE CREAM SEPARATOR. 
“SIMPLEX” COMBINED CHURN AND BUTTER WORKER. 
“PACILE” BABCOCK MILK TESTERS, HAND and POWER. 
“B. & W.” MILK HEATERS, DOUBLE SURFACE. 


Manufacturers and Handlers 
Dairy Creamery Apparatus and Supplies. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO., 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CoUNTRYMAN. 
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THE AMBRIGAN GOTTON OIL GOMPANY 


27 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Highest Possible Award 


THE GRAND PRIZE 


was given to this Company at the 


ST.LOUIS EXPOSITION 
The Only Grand Prize Awarded for 
COTTON SEED PRODUCTS 


The American Cotton Oil Company’s 
Red Tag Prime Gotton Seed Meal is the Best for Feeding 


The Official 
Babcock Tester 


Invaluable to the Dairyman seek- 
ing to develop his herd to the high- 
est profitable production. Also used 
in hotels, restaurants, laboratories 
and doctor's offices. Furnished with 
full complement or accurate glass- 
ware, acid and full directions for 
making tests. 2 and 4 bottle sizes. 
Can be clamped to table or screwed 
down. Circular and prices on request. 

We are the largest manufacturers of dairy 
and creamery machinery and supplies in 
the world. High grade goods only. Com- 
plete outfitters of all plants for handling 
milk products. .*. Catalogue on request. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CounTRYMAN. 



























The Cornell Countryman 


GREENHOUSES AND CONSERVATORIES 


erected complete with our Patent Iron Construction. 





Special attention given to designing and locating ranges of glass to harmonize with sur- 
roundings. Plans and estimates on application. 
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Material of all Kinds Ready for Erection. 
Air Dried Red Gulf Cypress. Strictly Free from Sap. 
**Special’’ Greenhouse Putty, Glass, Etc. 


Prices upon application 


LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY, 


New York Office, St. James Bldg., Broadway & 26th St. General Office and Works, Irvington-on-Hudson. 


Greenhouse Construction Catalogue, and Greenhouse Heating and Ventilating Cata- 
logue mailed from New York Office on receipt of 5 cents postage for each. 


America’s Leading Horse Importers 








For more than two years we have been sav- 
ing our best horses on account of the St. Louis 
World’s Fair. Immediately after the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition all of these 
great horses will be offered for sale. @,There 
never was such an opportunity for American 
breeders to supply themselves with superior 
Coach and Draft stallions 











MicLAUGHLIN BROS. 


St. Paul, Minn. Columbus, O. Kansas City, Mo. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CouNTRYMAN. 


GORNGLL UNIVERSITY 


Gollege of Agriculture 


The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate col- 
leges comprising Cornell University. The work of the College of 
Agriculture is of three general kinds: The regular teaching work; 
the experiment work; the extension work. The courses of instruc- 
tion fall in the following groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 


the Science of Agriculture. As a variation, the last two years may 
be chosen in subjects pertaining to Landscape Architecture and Out- 
door Art. In the Graduate Department of the University, students 
receiving the above degree may secure the Master’s and Doctor’s 


degrees (M.S. A., and Ph. D.) 


2. Special two year courses. 


Nature-Study Special. 


3. Winter-Course of il 


Course. (b) Poultry-Course. 


(a) Agricultural Special. (b) 


weeks: (a) General Winter- 
(c) Dairy-Course. 


Staff of the College of Agriculture. 1904. 


L. H. BatLxy, Director. 
I. P. ROBERTS, Professor of Agriculture, Emeritus. 


Agronomy: 
T. F. Hunt, 
J. W. GILMORE, 
J. 1. STONE, 
S. FRASER, 
G. W. TAILBY. 


Animal Husbandry: 
H. H. WING, 
J. M. TRUEMAN, 


J. E. Rice (Poultry Husbandry). 


Dairy Industry: 
R. A. PEARSON, 
J. M. TRUEMAN, 
H. C. Troy, 
W. W. HALL, 
W. E. GRIFFITH. 


Horticulture: 


JOHN CRAIG, 
R. S. NORTHROP, 
S. W. FLETCHER, 
C. E. Hunn. 


Soils: 
J. A. BONSTEEL. 


Agricultural Chemistry: 


G. C. CALDWELL, 
G. W. CAVANAUGH, 
S. A. BIzzEL. 





Entomology: 


J. H. ComstTock, 

M. V. SLINGERLAND, 
A. D. McGILLIVRAY, 
W. A. RILEY, 

C. M. BETTEN. 


Plant Pathology: 


G. F. ATKINSON, 
H. H. WHETZEL. 


Rural Economy: 


L. H. BAILE“y. 
G. N. LAUMAN. 


Outdoor Art: 


WARREN MANNING, 
BRYANT FLEMING. 


Nature-Study: 


J. W. SPENCER. 
Mrs. J. H. Comstock, 
ALICE G. MCCLOSKEY. 


Extension Teaching: = 
S. W. FLETCHER. 
Reading- Courses: 


S. W. FLETCHER, 
MARTHA VAN RENSSLAER. 





DAIRY BUTTER MAKER 


Mrs.M.L. HOLMES, of Owatonna, Minn., 


secured THE HIGHEST SCORE on Dairy Butter in the 
Ist, 2d and the 4th butter scoring contests held at 
the World’s Fair, St. Louis, Mo., thereby winning the 
World’s Championship. 

Mrs. J. H. McRostie, of the same place, secured the 
SWEEPSTAKES at the 3d scoring, in same contests 


Proof cnough that the U. 8. makes the best butter 


BECAUSE EACH ONE 


aye 


The U.S, CREAM SEPARATOR 


The most simple, durable and thorough 
machine for any dairyman who wants to 
produce the best butter at the least cost. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
Send for Handsome Booklet in Colors Illustrating “ The U. S. Way.” 





